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people, high and low, have for a full generation re- 
garded the United States with high admiration and grat- 
itude. I have found this sentiment in barber shops and 
country stores, among students, merchants, and day 
laborers, cropping out in many ways, as well as officially 
expressed in various ways by representatives of the gov- 
ernment and loudly proclaimed by leading editors. It 
is true that during the last few years Japanese have been 
repeatedly hurt by the suspicions and slanders freely ex- 
pressed in some American papers and by the widespread 
and continuous rumor that she is planning for war with 
the United States. This flood of anti-Japanese sus- 
picions and war talk we have reason to believe is in no 
small part due to the many disappointed war corre- 
spondents who failed to get to the front at the time of 
the Eusso-Japanese war. Then, too, many Japanese 
citizens have received personal treatment which has 
wounded their feelings deeply. California's treatment 
of Japanese in the question of education and in pro- 
posed unfavorable legislation has been a source of no 
little dissatisfaction to patriotic Japanese. Would not 
Americans have had the same feelings had they been 
placed in Japan's position? As a consequence of these 
forces it can hardly be doubted that the warmth of 
Japan's admiration for and gratitude to the United 
States has considerably abated, but that it has gone to 
the extent of "antipathy" is, to me, absolutely incredi- 
ble — another of those slanderous statements that serves 
to beget the feeling it condemns. I believe that it is as 
false to say that Japan intends to fight the United States 
as to say that the United States intends to fight Japan. 
That either should be the aggressor is inconceivable. 



Hymn of Peace. 

By John Haynes Holmes. 

God of the nations, near and far, 

Ruler of all mankind, 
Bless Thou Thy people as they strive 

The paths of peace to find. 

The clash of arms still shakes the sky, 
King battles still with king — 

Wild through the frighted air of night 
The bloody tocsins ring. 

But clearer far the friendly speech 

Of scientists and seers, 
The wise debate of statesmen and 

The shouts of pioneers. 

And stronger far the clasp&d hands 
Of labor's teeming throngs, 

Who in a hundred tongues repeat 
Their common creeds and songs. 

From shore to shore the peoples call 
In loud and sweet acclaim, 

The gloom of land and sea is lit 
With Pentecostal flame. 

O Father ! from the curse of war 
We pray Thee give release, 

And speed, O speed the blessed day 
Of justice, love, and peace. 
Tune, St. Agnet. 



Is War Inevitable? 

By David Jayne Hill, former Ambassador to Germany. 

From his recent book, "World Organization and the Modern 

State." 

It is constantly assumed that the conflicting interests 
of great powers are in some mysterious way bearing 
them on to some awful catastrophe for which the na- 
tions must prepare. It has been recently said, and by 
high authority, "The weak man cannot trust his judge, 
and the dream of the peace advocate is nothing but a 
dream." 

Whom, then, shall the "weak man" trust? Shall he 
trust the strong man rather than the just judge? But 
whom shall the strong man trust? Shall he trust no 
one but himself? What, then, is to become of the State? 
How, upon this theory, shall the State demand of the 
strong man, as well as the weak man, obedience to its 
laws ? It is time to realize that dependence upon force, 
without regard to law and justice, implies a return to 
anarchy and the subversion of the State. The refusal 
of the State to be just, because it is strong, would be a 
repudiation of the principles upon which its authority is 
founded. 

But why is the aspiration of the "peace advocate" 
declared to be "nothing but a dream" ? Is it true that 
peace is only a dream and war the reality ? Do not the 
periods of peace exceed in duration the periods of war? 
Which, then, is the dream, and which the reality? 
When it is considered that the price of a single battle- 
ship has never yet been expended by all the nations of 
the earth combined for the judicial organization of 
peace, is it not at least premature to say that further 
progress in this direction is impossible ? 

Who, then, is prepared to maintain the inevitability 
of war among really civilized nations? How many 
times have the prophets of evil cried out in their night- 
mare, "There will be war," and yet the crisis has passed, 
the misunderstanding has been cleared up, the rightful 
concession has been made, and there has been no war. 
And what proof is there that war between civilized 
States is inevitable? Is it not better to avoid dogma- 
tism and confine ourselves to the discussion of admitted 
facts? 

This much, at least, is certain — that it lies within 
the power of the great juristic States to determine the 
question of war and peace; and it may be said with 
equal certainty that there is no great power which de- 
sires to engage in war with any other. The chief real 
danger lies in preparing the minds of men for war 
rather than for peace. There are many purely private 
interests that promote the belief that war is inevitable 
and that nations must prepare for it; but, regarded 
from the point of view of public interest, this belief 
that war is inevitable has very frail support. In the 
days of widespread superstition, it was easy to make 
men believe that human destinies were determined by 
mysterious powers over which the intelligence of man 
had no control ; but the time has gone by when the con- 
victions of civilized nations can be influenced by such 
beliefs. There are in the world today no demonstrable 
rights or interests as between well-organized modern 
States which may not be adjusted without bloodshed, 
and it would be difficult to point out any advantage that 
could be gained by any one of them over the others that 



